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which runs for above three miles through|Of the remaining 600, which were let to 
the lands of Ury, had, in the lapse of ages, | tenants, about one fourth part, or 150 acres, 
worn itself a deep channel; the land on either consisted of baulks, wastes, marshes, and 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. hand shelving towards it, in an angle more or | pools, interspersed through every fie!d; the 
; : less acute, in proportion as the soil was more | quantity in actual tillage never having ex- 
Cee en Ea HN ee er less cabelas In general, through the | ceeded 450 acres. So that on the whole, R. 
| whole extent of this course, springs of water | Barclay has meliorated about 450 acres, and 
GEORGE W. TAYLOR, |from the circumjacent grounds were con- | brought them, from a very imperfect, to the 
tinually oozing to the banks, and forming | most correct state of culture ; and improved, 
|into marshes and quagmires, which from time | from a state originally of the most barren 
PHILADELPHIA. |to time burst, and were precipitated, by land and forbidding appearance, about 450 acres 
> es _______________ |slips, into the river. Thus, every year the| more, which are now in a high degree of 
* | banks were becoming wider, by the breaking | fertility. 
Account of the late Robert Barclay, Esq. of | down from the overhanging braes of some| ‘The means by which all this has been ac- 
Ury, a celebrated agriculturist. | new picce of land, to be slipped, in its turn, | complished, will form the subject of the fol- 
Extracted from Robertson's Agricultural Survey of Kincar-|into the stream, which, being periodically | lowing investigation, and fall to be related 
a flooded, swept the whole into the sea. Thejunder these different heads. 1. Draining. 
But the man who exerted himself most for | only product of these banks was a few natural |2. Trench-ploughing. 3. Removal and dis- 
the improvement of the country; the man/alders, of no value whatever, and a coarse | posal of stones. 4. Application of lime. 5. 
whose labours in agriculture were the most} kind of aquatic herbage, to which cattle had| Enclosing. And, 6. Rotation of crops. Plan- 
strenuous and well conducted ; and whose ex- | hardly any access, and on which, if they had, | tations will form the subject of a separate 
ample had the most prevalent and most ex-| they would scarcely have fed. section ; as will comparative value, another. 
tensive influence, was the late R. Barclay of| ‘The arable land was divided into a number} 1. Draining.—This primary step towards 
Ury. His, indeed, were no common powers. | of small farms, each having a right of pas-|improvement was so indispensable on the 
Of the most athletic form of body, endowed | turage on the contiguous hills. The tillage | lands of Ury, that out of fifty-two fields, into 
with the most ardent, energetic, and compre-| was superficially performed with very imper-| which R. Barclay divided his improved lands, 
hensive mind, he employed his great talents| fect implements. Almost every field was en-| there was only one in which draining was not 
as an agriculturist with the most unwearied | cumbered with obstructions of one kind or| required. The sub-soil of nearly the whole 
perseverance, and to the happiest and most | other—such as, pools of stagnant water—/| was also of such an adhesive nature, that the 
beneficial results. The subject which he had |quagmires, where the cattle were ever in|spring water could not filter through, nor 
to work upon and to improve, or rather to| danger of losing their lives—great baulks of|draw to any considerable distance. So much 
subdue, was of the most obdurate nature, and|unploughed land between the ridges—but,| was this the case, that it was frequently re- 
to most people would have been unconquer-|above all, stones abounded, not merely on| quisite to form the ditches within a few yards 
able. But he was not of a nature to be in-|the surface, but through the whole depth of| of each other, before the purpose of complete 
timidated. Difficulties tended only to excite | the soil. There were no enclosures; no lime| drainage could be accomplished. One field, 
his activity ; and, adhering tenaciously to his| was used as a manure; and the only crops| consisting of twenty-five English acres, is, in 
own preconceived and well adjusted plans, he| were barley and oats. There was no cart| particular, still pointed out as a remarkable 
was ultimately successful. |nor wheel-carriage of any kind; nor was|instance of this. It cost £150 for merely 
The estate of Ury, the chief subject of his|there even a road. In short, no place at| the opening of the ditches, though these were 
improvements, lies on both sides of the water | that time abounded more in the evils attend- | contracted for at the low rate of three farthings 
of Cowie, and extends from Stonehaven, in a| ing the ancient svstem, nor enjoyed fewer of| the ell. This gives 48,000 ells for the field, 
northwesterly direction, for nearly five miles.|the advantages of modern husbandry, than} or 1920 for the acre. And if we suppose the 
The house of Ury is situated about a mile} the lands of Ury. ditches to have been two and a half feet wide, 
and a half from Stonehaven, on the north} R. Barclay, who had acquired his ideas of |(and, in such a marshy svil, less would not 
banks of the Cowie. This rivulet, whose | agriculture on the fertile plains of Norfolk,| have kept tiem from falling in,) the ground 
banks have been destined to receive so much | could ill brook a state of husbandry like this. | thus cast up would amount to more than one 
embellishment from the hands of R. Barclay,|So soon, therefore, as he succeeded to the| third part of the whole mass; and the drains 
is a small trouting stream, in general of no|estate, he set about its improvement in a| must have been, at the average, within less 
great capacity; but there are times when/|style which soon appeared to be neither su-|than five feet of each other. To this expense 
the mountain torrents, from which it is de-| perficial nor fleeting, but, to the utmost de-|of opening or casting the drains, there falls 
rived, come down so suddenly, and with so| gree, radical and permanent. For this pur-| to be added, the expense of filling with stones 
much impetuosity, as to swell it, in some | pose, in addition to the lands that were at all|/and covering again with earth. ‘The filling 
places, more than twelve feet above its usual | times in the hands of the family, he took into| with stones, at the rate of one cart load to 
level. Happily, however, at Ury house,|his own management all the farms in the| three ells, would require 16,000 such loads; 
where this occurs, it is confined within strong vicinity of the mansion, as the leases expired.|a large part of which, if not the whole, must 
natural bulwarks of rock, so as to prevent| And as none of them were of long endurance, | have been brought from a considerable dis. 
devastation. ihe had, in the course of about thirty years, | tance, as it is more than probable the marsh 
R. Barclay succeeded his father to this | improved most thoroughly 903 acres of arable | could not, of itself, furnish such a quantity. 
estate, in the year 1760. At that time there | land, besides planting from 900 to 1000 acres|‘This labour, together with the expense of 
was, except a few old trees around the man-| with wood. Of the above quantity of arable | laying the stones in the ditches, and covering 
sion house, scarcely a single shrub of any | land, there were originally about 300 acres, | them with earth, cannot, on the most moderate 
value on the whole property. The Cowie, | which were altogether either marsh or heath. | estimate, be calculated at less than double the 
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first expense, or £450 for the whole ; thus | purpose. 
making more than at the rate of £20 the 
acre for draining alone. The field itself, 





| . 
The quantity of stones thus re-| had been washed down from the conterminous 
moved was in general very great, and in some | heights, and had been rendered of a still more 
eases, almost ineredible—even to the amount fructifying natere from the residuum of the 


having been thus so completely turned inside | of more than a thousand cart-loads from an | vegetables which, from year to year, had al- 


out, has altered its aspect from its originally | acre. 
clayey sub-soil; which, having been thoroughly | twe lve inches lower by the operation. 
pulverized by trench-ploughing, and a copious | 
application of lime, is now, not merely fully | 

dry, but become considerably fertile. 
total expense laid out on this field, would be|almost the whole. 


And the surface of the land itself was | ternately g 
mossy hue, to a pale white, the colour of the | observed to have become evidently ten or| | margin. 


grown up and decayed upon their 
This was too valuable to be lost. 


| He therefore caused it to be cut out, and to 

3. Disposal of the Stones.—This would | be either carted or wheeled out with a bar- 
have been a work of weary labour, had not| row, beyond the limits of the hollow. 
The | R. Barclay found out beneficial purposes for | next work was to cast in stones from the con- 
The draining, already | tiguous fields, and to fill it up, not merely for 


The 


little short of £40 the acre; for, inde pendent noticed, consumed them in my riads. Perhaps | the space occupied by the soil now taken out, 
of drainage, R. Barclay’s other means of im- | more than 100 ,000 cart-loads, or 100,000 tons | but to as great a he ight as the water was 


provement g generally cost him, per acre, about | weight, were thus disposed of. On this point, | 

£18. This expense, in the present instance, however, one can speak only from probable | 
would probably do more than purchase the conjecture; for, of such a multifarious dis- | 
land after it has been improved, and would | tribution, no account was ever attempted to) 
certainly have dete rred any common culti- | be kept. But, judging merely from the vast ex- 


vator from making the attempt. But R. Bar- | tent of drains that were made in the 


| wont to stand in the winter 
operation was to carry back the excavated 
soil, and spread it upon the surface of the 
stones. 
| into soil the most valuable in the field.. I am 





r season. The last 


Thus, a noxious pool was converted 


; informed, that, in many of these 


clay was not a man to be easily moved from | of this branch of improvement, over sate ‘old pools, the quantity of stones carted into 


his purpose ; and, 
bring his whole lands into a full state of culti- | several hundred thousand ells, ‘the quantity of | 
vation, this field, which would otherwise have | stones requisite to fill these could not be less 
remained a blot on the surface, would not |than as now stated, but was probably much | 
have been left unimproved although it should | greater. 
have cost ten times the sum. It has been alread y remarked, that when | 
R. Barclay’s drains were generally two feet | R. Barclay succeeded to the estate, there was 
and a half wide at top, ten inches wide at) not a road on it. But as he clearly perceived | ¢ 
bottom, and about three feet deep. Less di- | that well-made roads, so esse ntial to all im-| 
mensions as to breadth might perhaps have | provement, were indispensably srequired at | 
served every purpose of draining ; but the ex- | Ury, so he set about the construction of them | 
pense of casting them would have been very | without delay, and was assisted in this useful | 
little, if at all, diminished by narrower ditches. | work by the statute-labour of that district of | 
For in a soil, of which one half the substance ‘the county. The length of road altogether, | 
consists of stones and gravel, and the other | that was thus made through his lands, with | 
half of an adhesive clay intermixed with |all its ramifications, extends to about eight | 
these, it becomes impracticable to cast a very | miles, and consumed, to good purpose, many 
narrow ditch. To this it may be added, that | thousas d cart-loads of stones. 
as the lands of Ury had such a profusion of| He had another expedient still, namely, the 
stones on the surface, it became a relief, in | filling up of hollows and pools. This is a 
the trouble of clearing them away, to have branch of improvement that does not fall i 
large ditches into which they might be put. | the way of every cultivator; but R. Seater 
Trench-ploughing.—The next operation | had it in abundance. The inequ ality in the 
was trench-ploughing; and there were two | surface of many of the fields of Ury is still | 
objects in view from this labour; 1. To ac-| very apparent; but it was much more so be- 
quire a depth of soil; and, next to get rid of fore he dressed them in their present form. | 
stones: and the work was persevered in till | In almost eve ry field there were deep hollows, 
both were accomplished. Previous to R. Bar-| which in the winter, or in rainy weather, be- 
clay’s operations, the quantity of stones upon|came pools, some larger and some less, of 
the lands of Ury was, as has been already | |stagnated water. These did not owe their | 
stated, immense, both on the surface and | | origin at all to springs, but existed merely in 
through the whole depth which the plough | consequence of their situation, incumbent on 
had ever reached. The tillage had been but | an adhesive sub-soil that admitted of no filtra- 
superficially eee? nor, indeed, had the | tion. In the winter they were always full, 
tenants either skill or ability to perform it| but grew less as the season became drier ; 





sap stones, though they must have 


having once resolved to|900 acres, and which certainly amounted to | them is upwards of six feet in depth: and 


that-the number of such instances of improve- 
| ment, from that extent downwards to that of 
two or three feet of filling up, is very consi- 
| derable indeed. 

After all, these three ways of disposing of 
consumed 

quantity almost inconceivable, have not 
ee able completely to swallow them up; 
for, so very much did they abound originally, 
that many thousand cart- loads are still to be 
seen, that were tumbled, as the last resource, 
over the banks towards the channel of the 
river. 


(To be continued.) 


Memorandum of an Excursion to the Tea 
hills, which produce the desc ription of Tea 
known in commerce under the designation 
of Ankoy (Nganke) Tea. By J. G. Gor- 
don, Esq. 


The insight which the following narrative 
furnishes of life and scenery in one of the 
districts of China, especially as regards the 
culture of the tea plant, renders it interesting, 
and not the less so, as being associated with 
the indefatigable and pious Gutzlaff. 

** Having been disappointe d in my expecta- 
tions of being enabled to visit the Bohea hills, 
I was particularly anxious to have an op- 
|portunity of personally inspecting the tea 
plantations in the black tea district, of the 
next greatest celebrity, in order to satisfy 
myself regarding several points relative to 





better. But R. Barclay soon made his lands }and some of them, in the prevalence of the 
assume a different appearance ; and from be-| drought of summer, became, through evapo- 
ing the most encumbe red with stones, and | ration alone, altogether dry. 

from having the thinnest staple of soil, they | It is evident, that whatever might be the 
became the least encumbered, and of the produce of coarse herbage that might occa- 
deepest soil in the county. This was not, | sionally grow in these hollows, or by the 
however, an easy acquisition, nor was it ac-| margin of these pools, there could be no crop 
complished at little cost. With a set of un-|of grain raised from them. But this was not 
commonly strong implements, and with six, | adapted to R. Barclay’s ideas of the use of 
and sometimes eight, heavy horses in the | soil, and he resolved to rid himself of them 
draught, he made the plough to descend, mjat once. His method was this:—He first 
spite of every obstruction, sixteen or eighteen} caused a trench to be made, no matter to 
inches at once; and, after carrying off the | what depth, till he laid them completely dry, 
stones, as they were turned up, as from ajand thus got access to the soil at the bottom. 
quarry, he repeated the operation, till, in the |‘This soil was generally of a considerable 
end, he obtained a free soil of fourteen inches | thickness, and had been acquired by a gradual 
deep, and of a mould fit for every agricultural | accumulation of the finer particles of soil that 





the cultivation, on which the information 
afforded by different individuals was imper- 
fect or discordant. 

“ Mr. Gutzlaff accordingly took consider- 
able pains to ascertain for me, from the per- 
sons who visited the ship, the most eligible 
place for landing, with the view of visiting 
the Ankoy hills; and Hwuytow bay was at 
length fixed upon as the most safe and con- 
venient, both from its being out of the way 
of observaiion of any high Chinese function- 
aries, who might be desirous of thwarting our 
project, and from its being equally near the 
tea hills as any other part of the coast at 
which we could land. 

“ Skirting the town of Hwuytow, we pro- 
ceeded in a N. N. E. direction, at a moderate 
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pace, for an hour and a half, when we stopped 
at a temple, and refreshed ourselves with tea. 
Nothing could be more kind or more civil 
than the manners of the people towards us| 
hitherto, and if we could have procured con- 
veyances here, so as to have escaped walking 
in the heat of the day, loaded as we were with | 
heavy woollen clothes, we should have had | 
nothing further to desire ; as it was, my feet 

already began to feel uncomfortable from | 
swelling, and after another hour’s march, I 
was obliged to propose a halt till the cool of | 
the evening. Fortunately we found, however, 
that chairs were procurable at the place, and 
we accordingly engaged them at half a dollar | 
each. They were formed in the slightest | 
manner, and carried on bamboo poles, having | 
across bar at the extremities, which rested | 
on the back of the bearer’s neck, apparently 
a most insecure, as well as inconvenient post- | 
tion ; but as the poles were at the same time | 
grasped by the hands, the danger of a false | 
step was jessened. We had not advanced | 
above a mile and a half, before the bearers | 
declared they must eat, and to enable them 
to do so, they must get more money. With 
this impudent demand we thought it best to | 
comply, giving them an additional real each. | 
After an hour’s further progress, we were set 


which we had to cross. There the bearers | 


clamorously insisted on an additional payment | 


before they would carry us any further. This} 
we resisted, and by Mr. Gutzlaff’s eloquence | 
gained the whole of the villagers, who crowd- | 
ed around us, to join in exclaiming against 
the attempted extortion. Seeing this, the 
rogues subinitted, and again took us up. Mr. 
G. mentioned, that while we were passing 


begged the bearers to set us down, that they 
might have a look at us, they demanded 100 
cash as the condition of compliance. 
country through which we passed swarmed 
with inhabitants, and exhibited the highest 
degree of cultivation, though it was only i in 
4 few spots that we saw any soil which would | 

be deemed in Bengal tolerably good ; rice, 


the. sweet potato, and sugar cane, were the | 


principal articles of culture. We had now to 
ascend a barren and rugged mountain, which 
seemed destined by nature to set the hand of | 
man at defiance; yet even here, there was 
not a spot where a vegetable would take root, 
that was not occupied by at least a dwarf 


, the ascent from the south, say 1000 feet. 


| purpose. 


down at a town near the foot of the first pass | 


| boat was large, but light, and being flat bot-| irrigated. 


|\was so shallow, 


\the deepest part of the channel from side to| or 400 plants. 
through another village, the people of which | side of its bed, that we were able to advance (7 720 to a dollar) per mow. 


jat all. 


The | 


THE FRIEND. 


about 1200 feet above the plain, and the de- | | neous, and the seniors of the crowd apologized 
| scent on the north side to be nearly equal to) ‘for the rude manner in whieh the boys had 
At | attempted to enforce the gratification of their 
half past four we arrived at a rather romantic | curiosity. We had been in vain looking out 
valley, which was to be our halting place for | all yesterday and to-day for a glimpse of tea 
the day. plantations on some of the rugged and black- 
“ Noy. 12th. Got into our chairs at a quar- | looking hills close in view, though at almost 
ter past six, A. M. and proce -eded along a@ nar- | every place where we halte d, we were assur- 
row rugged dell towards Koeboe. Several | | ed that such were to be found hard by. 
nice-looking hamlets were seen on the way.| “ Arrived at Toa-be, we were hospitably 
The people were engaged in reaping the rice, | ‘received by the family of our guide, and soon 
which seemed heavy, and well filled in the | surrounded by wondering visiters. 
ear. In several places I observed that they| “ Mr. Gutzlaff speedily selected one or two 
had taken the pains to tie clumps of rice toge-| of the most intelligent of them, and obtained 
ther for mutual support. Sugarcane is bound in from them ready answers to a variety of ques- 
the same way, and for additional security, the | tions regarding the cultivation of the tea plant. 
‘outside canes are mutuelly supported by dia. | They informed him that the seed now used 
'gonal leaves, which serve at the same time | for propagating the plant was all produced on 
to form them into a kind of fence. The leaves | the spot, though the original stock of this part 
are not tied up round the stalks as in Bengal ;| of the country was brought from Woo-e-shan ; 
the cane is slender, white, hard, and. by no | that it ripened in the tenth or eleventh month, 
means juicy or rich; yet, abating the black | ‘and was immediately put into the ground 
fungous powder, which is very prevalent, the | where it was intended to grow, several. being 
surface is healthy, and close growing in a re-| put together into one hole, as the greater part 
markable degree. We arrived at Koeboe at | was always abortive ; that the sprouts appear- 
eight o’clock, and finding we could get water ed in the third month after the seeds were 
| conveyance for part of the way on which we | put into the ground ; that the hole into which 
were proceeding, we engaged a boat for that|the seeds are thrown is from three to four 
After a hearty breakfast, we em-| inches deep, and as the plants grow, the earth 
barked at ten, A. M. amidst crowds of people |is gathered up a little around the root; that 
who covered the banks of the river at the leaves are taken from the plants when they 
ghaut. On enquiry, we found that the river! are three years old, and that there are from 
on which we were proceeding in a W. N. W. | most plants four pluckings in the year. No 
course, was the same which passed Nganke| manure is used, nor is goodness of soil con- 
heen, and flowed to Tseuenchow foo. The | sidered of consequence ; neither are the plants 
Each shrub may yield about a 
The stream | tael of dry tea annually (about the twellth of 
that it was only by tracing|a pound). A mow of ground may contain 300 
The land tax is 300 cash 


The cultivation 
This was done by poling; in several| and gathering of the leaves being performed 
places the stream was deepened by throwing | by families without the assistance of hired 
up little banks of sand so as to confine its! labourers, no rate of wages can be specified ; 
course within a channel merely wide enough | but as the curing of the leaf is an art that re- 
for the boats to pass through. I estimated | quires some skill, persons are employed for that 
‘the width from bank to bank at 200 yards, | particular purpose, who are paid at the rate of 
and should judge, from the height at which | one dollar per pecul of fresh leaves, equal to 
sugar is cultivated above the level of the pre- | five dollars per pecul of dry tea. The fire-place 
sent surface, that the greatest depth in the | used is only temporary, and all the utensils, as 
rainy season does not exceed ten feet. Be-| well as fuel, are furnished by the curer of the 
ing entirely fed by mountain torrents, its rise | tea. They stated that the leaves are heated 
must be often very sudden, but I did not ob- | and rolled seven or eight times. The green 
serve any traces of devastation in its course. | leaf yields one fifth of its weight of dry tea. 
Its name, Nganke, or ‘ peaceful stream,’ is | The best tea fetches on the spot twenty- -three 


probably derived from this circumstance : the | dollars per pecul, (1334 Ibs.) and the princi- 


tomed, drew very little water. 


pine, planted for the purpose of yielding fire-| valley on each side seemed well cultivated, | pal part of the produce is consumed within 
wood, and a kind of turpentine ; and wherever | the banks being principally occupied by sugar | the province, or exported in baskets to For- 


a nook presented an opportunity of gaining a | cane. 
few square yards of level ground by terracivg,|as usual to see us, vying with each other in| westefly. 
| marks of civility and kindness. 


no labour seems to have “been spared to re- 


At every village the people poured out | mosa. ‘That the prevailing winds are north- 


The easterly winds are the only 
The day, | winds injurious to the plants. Hoar frost is 


deem such spots for the purpose of rice culti- | however, becoming very hot, we took shelter| common during the winter months, and snow 


vation. 


quently to pick out their steps as they ad- 
vanced. 
chair a swinging motion, with which they kept 
time in raising their feet. 
agreeable, and the first impression was that | 
it was done merely to annoy, but we very soon | | 
saw that the object was different. 


est point of the pass I should conjecture to be | gun. 


In ascending the pass, we soon came | 


to places where it was difficult for our bearers | the disappointment of many who waded into 
to find a footing, and where they had ee 


To assist themselves, they gave the | bank close to a popt 


from the sun under the roof of the boat, to| falls occasionally, but does not lie long, nor 


to a greater depth than three or four inches. 
the water to gratify themselves with a sight |The plant is never injured by excessive cold, 
of the strangers. Coming at last toa high and thrives from ten to twenty years. It is 


ious town, they actually sometimes destroyed by a worm that eats up 





| offered the boatmen 460 cash if he wort ite pith, and converts both stem and branches 
This was far from | bring us to; and on his refusal, the boys be- 


iuto tubes, and by a gray lichen which princi- 
gan "pelting the boat with clods and stones. | pally attacks very old plants. The period of 


On this, Mr. Gutzlaff went on deck to remon- | growth is limited to six or seven years, when 
The high- | strate, and Mr. Ryder to intimidate with sa tegs plant has attained its greatest size. The 


spots where the tea is planted are scattered 


Betwixt both, the effect was imstanta- 
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— ssn ssn 
over reat part of the country, but there are| weather. ‘There is no use in attempting to | sels, continues in a living state, and preserves 
no hills appropriated entirely to its culture.| cultivate the plant on an easterly exposure, | its connection with the system. But at length 
No ground, in fact, is formed into a tea planta- | though it is sufficiently hardy to bear almost | the arteries, whether from the eflect of the 
tion, that is fit for any other species of culti-| any degree of dry cold.”—Chinese Reposi-| progressive deposition of osseous matter, or 


vation, except perhaps that of the dwarf pine | tory. 


| 
| 
| 


already alluded to, or the Camellia oleijera. 
Mr. Gutzlaff understood them to say that the 
plant blossoms twice a year, in the eighth | 


that the latter flowering is abortive. 
I apprehend there was some misunderstand- | 
ing, as full sized seeds, though not ripe, were | 
profiered to me in considerable quantities ear‘y | 
in September, and none were found on the | 
plants which we saw. I suspect that the peo- | 
ple meant to say that the seeds take eight | 
months to ripen, which accords with other | 
accounts. We wished much to have spent | 
the following day (the 13th) in prosecuting | 
our enquiries and observations at ‘Toa-be and 
its neighbourhood, but this was rendered im- 
practicable by the state of our finances. We 
had plenty of gold, but no one could be found 
who would purchase it with silver at any price. | 
We therefore resolved on making the most of 
our time by an early excursion in the morn- 
ing, previous to setting out on our return. 

*“ We accordingly got up at day-break, and 
procecded to visit the spot where the plants 
were cultivated. We were much struck with 
the variety of the appearance of the plants : 
some of the shrubs scarcely rose to the height 
of a cubit above the ground, and those were 
so very bushy, that the hand could not be 
thrust between the branches. They were also 
very thickly covered with leaves, but these 
were very small, scarcely above three quar- 
ters of an inch long. In the same bed were 
other plants, with stems four feet high, far 
less branchy, and with leaves one and a half to 
two inches in length. The produce of great and 
small was said to be equal. The distance from 
centre to centre of the plants was about four 
and a half feet, and the plants seemed to ave- 
rage about two feet in diameter. Though the 
ground was not terraced, it was formed into 
beds that were partly levelled. These were 
perfectly well dressed, as in garden cultiva- 
tion, and each little plantation was surround- 
ed by a low stone fence, and a trench. ‘There 
was no shade, but the places selected for the 
cultivation were generally in the hollows of 
hills, where there was a good deal of shelter 
on two sides, and the slope comparatively 
easy. I should reckon the site of the highest 
plantations we visited to be about 700 feet 
above the plain, but those we saw at half that 
height, and even less, appeared more thriving, 
probably from having somewhat better soil, 
though the best is little more than mere sand. 
I have taken specimens from three or four 
gardens. Contrary to what we had been told 
the preceding night, I found that each garden 
had its little nursery, where the plants were 
growing to the height of four or five inches, 
as closely set as they could stand ; from which 
I conceive that the plant requires absolutely 
a free soil, not wet, and not clayey, but of a 
texture that will retain moisture ; and the best 
site is one not so low as that at which water 
is apt to spring from the sides of a hill, nor so 
high as to be exposed to the violence of stormy 
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ANTLERS OF THE DEER. 


| from some change in the balance of the vital 


powers, shrink and become by degrees obli- 
terated. The antler dies in consequence, and 


yd The nature of these organs, and the phe- |although it continues to adhere to the skull, 
moon or September, and again in winter, but| nomena of their reproduction, are thus de-| it is only asa foreign body, and it is not lon 


Physiology” — 


The antlers of the male stag are osseous | 


; 
| structures, supported on short and solid tuber- | 


cles of the froutal bone: after remaining nearly | 
a year, they are cast off, and soon replaced | 
by a newly formed antler, which is of larger | 
size than the one which was lost. Previous- | 
ly to the formation of this structure, those | 
branches of the artery, termed the carotid, | 
which supply blood to the frontal bone, are 
observed very rapidly to dilate, and to throb | 
with unusual force ; and all the blood-vessels | 
of the skin of the part where the antler is to | 
arise, soon become distended with b!ood, an | 
effect which is accompanied by general heat 
and redness, like a part in a state of high in- | 
flammation. Presently the skin is elevated 
by the growth of a tubercle from the subja- 
cent bone : this tubercle is at first a cartilage, 
and after it has attained a certain size, be- 
comes ossified, and grows like other osseous 
structures, first shooting into the form of a 
lengthened cylinder, and then dividing into 
branches. It is followed in its elongation by 
the skin, which during the whole time that the 
antler is growing is extended over it in every 
part, forming what is called, from the delicate 
investment of hair, its velvet coat. The blood- 
vessels of the proper membrane of the antler, 
or periosteum, still continuing to supply it with 
the materials required for its growth and} 
consolidation, deposit so great an ee 
of bony matter, that its enlargement is ex- 
ceedingly rapid. ‘The whole antler, which 
ofien weighs nearly thirty pounds, has been 
known to be completely formed in ten weeks | 
from the time of its first appearance. There | 
is no other instance in the animal kingdom of | 
so rapid a growth; which is the more remark- 
able from its occurring in a small part of the | 
system, and in a bony structure. 

Afier the antler has attained its full size, a 
deposition of osseous substance still continues 
at its base, around the trunks of the arteries 
which are proceeding along the investing 
membrane of the bone for the purpose of 
conveying nourishment. ‘The accumulation 
of this substance raises a ring, called the burr, 
round that part of the antler; and by en- 
croaching on the arteries themselves, it gradu- 
ally diminishes their capacity of conveying 
blood, and they at length become entirely 
obliterated. The bone, no longer receiving 
a superabundant nourishment, ceases to grow ; 
the integuments, which covered it, decay, and 
becoming dry and shrivelled, are torn by rub- 
bing against trees, and peel off in long shreds, 
leaving the antler exposed, which, by the 
continued effects of the same kind of friction, 
soon acquires a polished surface. 

During many months, the antler being 
sufficiently nourished by its own interior ves- 
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In this| scribed in Roget’s “ Animal and Vegetable | destined to remain thus attached; for the 


absorbent vessels are now actively employed 
in scooping out a groove of separation be- 
tween the living and the decayed substance, 
at the place where the base of the antler is 
contiguous to the frontal bone. As soon as 
this has proceeded to a sufficient depth, the 
adhesion ceases, and the slightest concussion 
occasions the fall of the whole structure. Af- 
ter the separation of the antler, the eminence 
of the frontal bone on which it stood is left 
rough and uneven, like that of a fractured 
part: but the surrounding integuments soon 
close over, and cover it completely; until the 
season arrives when it is to be replaced by a 
new antler, which exhibits the same succes- 
sion of phenomena in its growth and decay as 
its predecessor, only that its developement is 
usually carried farther; the new stem being 
both thicker and longer, and the branches 
wider and more numerous. The antler of each 
successive year has, consequently, a diflerent 
form from that of the preceding; and when 
the animal has attained a certain age, the ex- 
tremities of the branches present broad ex- 
pansions of bone, which the antlers of an 
earlier growth had never exhibited. 


«TOUCH NOT THE BOWL.” 


Look at yon form of man—upon whose brow 
Is the deep impress of corroding wo— 

Look at his tattered garb—his languished eye, 
His pallid cheek ; and ask the reason why : 
Alas! that meagre form was once the pride 
Of all who looked upon him—by his side 
Walked his adoring partner, while success 
Crowned every enterprise with happiness ; 
Once Genius poured her glories on his sight, 
And his bright fancy grasped them with delight ; 
But ah! Intemperance! the child of Sin— 
Opened her snares, and took the captive in. 


Go to the hut where Penury and Pain, 
With ghastly Sickness, hold their dreary reign ; 
Where Pleasure finds not entrance—where Despair, 
With her infectious breathing, taints the air; 
Survey its wretched inmates—would’st thou know 
The hidden source whence all their sorrows flow ? 
Intemperance, laughing, cries, “I did the whole! 
I gave, and they partook, the tempting bowl !” 


Go to the prison-house—assume the task 
To gaze upon its sufferers—and ask 
Why man,—whose noble energies were given, 
To fit him for a blissful seat in heaven,— 
Should thus degraded be—shut from the world, 
And into infamy’s black torrent hurled ? 
Intemperance cries—* "T'was under my control—- 
I gave, and they partook, the tempting bow! !”” 


Mortal! rovcu Not THE nowt—within it lio 
Despair and anguish, hopeless misery !— 
It sparkles to entice thee—yet beware ! 
Remember—thousands have been ruined there! 
"Twill kill the body,—’twill destroy the soul ! 
Mortal! Touch not the bowl! Touch not the bowl! 

E, ¥. R, 

Maryland Temp. Herald. 
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From the Emancipator. 
LORD SLIGO IN JAMAICA. 
QUIET AND PROSPERITY OF THE COLONIES. 


On the 15th of June, Lord Sligo, then governor, pro- 
rogued the “ House of Assembly” in Jamaica, and in 
his address on that occasion used the following lan- 
guage: 

“ Mr. Speaker, and Gentlemen of the Assembly— 

“ That the crop of this year will, from various causes, 
be below the average, I feel quite convinced, but with 
the increased prices in the home market, I anticipate 
it will afford a return equal to any of those which may 
of late be considered as prosperous years. 

“I am rejoiced in being able to state from the ac- 
counts I have received that the plant for next year’s 
crop has been so extensively established that, unless 
any unforeseen calamity arises, reasonable hope may 
prevail of more than the usual average crop being 
effected in the year 1837. 

“ The perfect tranquillity which now prevails in this 
island, and the abundant proof I have of the increasing 
desire of the negroes in most places to work for hire, 
gives me a confident expectation that my anticipation 
in this respect will not be disappointed. 

“I do now in his majesty’s name prorogue this 
general assembly until the nineteenth day of July 
next, and it is hereby prorogued accordingly.” 

Other evidences of the general tranquillity and pros- 
perity of Jamaica are furnished in the various con- 
gratalatory addresses which were presented by free- 
holders and others, to the marquis, on his recent 
departure from the island. It is true, those papers in 
the island that are in the planters’ interest, and opposed 
to the administration of the marquis, have taken occa- 
sion to abuse him in no measured terms, and to repre- 
sent things in the island as in a sad condition; and 
these calumnies and misrepresentations have been 
greedily seized upon by the pro-slavery press in this 
city, and trumpeted through the land. The Journal of 
Commerce, on the very day that the marquis arrived 
in port, (New York,) treated its readers with the fol- 
lowing from the Kingston Chronicle of Aug. 31st: 

“The minds of the negro population are completely 
unhinged, and they seem of opinion that they are now 
licensed to live immersed in idleness, vice, and luxury ! 
Till this fatal delusion is removed, we cannot expect to 
see good order, industry, or improvement advance, and 
Sir Lionel Smith should at once strike at the root of 
the evil, and deprive these lawless agitators of the 
undue influence they have usurped, in disorganizing 
and demoralizing the habits of the people! The crooked 
policy pursued by his vice-regal predecessor is an ex- 
ample for a wise governor to avoid. It has brought 
reproach, division, and disgrace upon his government. 

“A series of injuries and aggressions perpetrated 
upon apprentice masters by Lord Sligo’s partisans, 
will be very speedily brought forward for the informa- 
tion of Sir Lionel ;—he will then see that the masters 
and not the apprentices are the parties aggrieved, and 
that a complete revolutionary system has been acted 
upon for the’ purpose of sacrificing the property and 
privileges of the proprietors to the whim and caprice 
of his half-freed slave! That far from preparing the 
apprentices for the full enjoyment of social freedom, 
these pseudo friends are training them to become law- 
less freebooters and predatory thieves!! And if the 
progress of plunder is not speedily checked, martial 
law will be soon required to abate the nuisance !! 

“In corroboration of the above, we must state, that 
the robberies and riots which occur nightiy in King- 
ston, are increasing to a fearful extent, The appren- 
tices in the country neglect their own grounds to 
plunder those of their masters, and with all this 
license, provisions are now dearer, and more than was 
ever remembered in the most unfavourable season! 
Yet this is what Lord Sligo and his partisans call the 
well.working of the system. It is ruin to the planter! 
Bat what do the marquis and his party care for that, 
s0 they raise the rent, and pocket the pelf, which they 
filch out of the blood and substance of the Jamaica 
proprietor.” 

The secret of all this, as well as of the relentless 
opposition with which the marquis had to contend 
while in office, is fully explained in the congratulatory 
addresses to which we have referred—it is, that Lord 
Sligo, while he would not withhold justice from the 
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master, was fixed in the determination to protect the 
apprentice, and secure to him the full benefits of the 
abolition act. In a word, it was that he was the friend 
of the apprentice! But that our readers may see for 
themselves how “ruin” has come on the planter, how 
the negroes have been trained “to become lawless 
freebooters and predatory thieves,” and how their minds 
are “unhinged,” we will give our readers a few ex-| 
tracts from the addresses of — 


1. THE SPECIAL MAGISTRATES. 


The special magistrates of the counties of Surrey 
and Middlesex held a meeting on the 23d of August ; | 
ard after expressing their “regret” at learning his | 
Lordship’s intention “ to relinquish the government,” 
and adverting to the difficulties with which he had | 
been obliged to contend, they say— 

“The distinguished legislators who effected the 
abolition of the slave trade, outlived the slanders by 
which their exertions in the cause of humanity were | 
impeded. They heard the acknowledgment that the 
first impulse of these colonies towards civilization was 
derived from that important act; and we doubt not the 
safe and peaceful emancipation of the negro from 
bondage, under your lordship’s guidance, which has 
invested him with the rights of a freeman—with the 
feelings, the sentiments, the hopes and incitements of 
the Christian, will be recalled, as the foundation of that 
social happiness of which we confidently hope these 
colonies will hereafter become the safe and happy par- 
ticipators.” 

His excellency replies :— 

“On your body, gentlemen, has fallen the principal 
burthen of carrying it (the abolition act), into effect. 
You have been, as you state yourselves, my auxiliaries 
in its administration. The complete success therefore 
which has attended the working of that law, must be to 
you as it has been to me,a source of the sincerest grati- 
You are already aware of the feelings to- 
wards you of the British government. It was my 
gratifying duty to convey them to you. I availed my- 
self of the same opportunity to express, not perhaps as 
strongly as I felt it, my sense of your exertions.” 

The special magistrates of Cornwall express a simi- 
lar regret, and say :— 

“ Called to the government of this island at a most 
important crisis, when an experiment worthy of the 
British nation was to be tried; when the degrading 
state of slavery was to be changed into the more happy 
condition of freedom; when the rod of punishment 
was to be removed from the irresponsible hand of the 
master, and placed under the impartial control of the 
law, your excellency devoted yourself to the task with 
an energy which no difficulties could repress, no labour 
exhaust. ¢ 

“ We are proud to think that our services were re- 
quired in carrying the great object into effect; and, 
from the nature of our duties, no body of men can be 
better acquainted with the extent ef the difficulties 
which your excellency had to overcome, or with the 
inflexible integrity of purpose, the unwearied zeal, and 
the patient endurance, which enabled you to surmount 
them all. 

“ Anarchy and ruin were predicted by the opponents 
of the benevolent measure. - But two years have now 
elapsed, and what is the result? By the mild admini- 
stration of your excellency’s government, peace and 
order every where prevail ; the laws are respected ; re- 
ligion is gradually extending its hallowed influence 
among all classes of society, and education holds out 
the prospect of more enlightened generations in future. 
In the history of a measure which has fixed the atten- 
tion and drawn forth the admiration of the civilized 
world, and which served to elevate even the character of 
the British nation, your excellency’s brief administra- 
tion of this government must ever hold a conspicuous 
place. Scarcely less to your personal vigilance than 
to the vigour and prudence of your public measures, 
will the safe and successful termination of slavery in 
Jamaica be henceforth ascribed.” 

His excellency, in reply, expresses his obligations to 
them for their co-operation, and adds,— 

“ That its success has far exceeded all expectation 
either here or at home, is abundantly proved by the 
recent greatly increased extent of cultivation, by the 
numerous purchase of property lately made for resi- 
dents, and by the influx of capital from the mother 
couatry, as evinced by the formation of a bank and 





the other schemes now in progress at home for the ad- 
vantage of Jamaica.” 

The special magistrates of St. Mary’s say— 

“ We do most fully appreciate the earnest desire of 
your excellency for the good working of the abolition 
law, and for the happiness of the peasantry intrusted 
to your lordship’s government; and truly regret that 
your lordship shouid retire from the island at a period 
when the untiring efforts of your lordship have suc- 
ceeded in causing the measure of abolition to work so 
well.” 

His excellency replies— 

“ To your zealous and indefatigable co-operation in 
spirit as well as in letter, I attribute the success which 
it can no longer be denied has attended the measure of 
emancipaticn, the progress of which it has been my 
honour to superintend. That the same quantity of 
work could be obtained from the apprentices under 
existing circumstances, that was got from the slaves, 
has never, I imagine, been the idea of any one; but 
the experience I have gained by my residence here 
teaches nie that on the judicious conduct of the ma- 
nagers of estates depends the value of the properties 
under their charge. A system most successful under 
slavery is totally inappropriate now, and if persevered 
in must entail certain failure.” 


2. ADDRESS OF THE WESLEYAN MISSIONARIES. 


After the usual introductory remarks, they say — 

“ At a period like the present, when, in the eyes of 
the law, slaves have become free men; when a new 
system of governing that class of our fellow subjects 
has been introduced, and when difficulties are arising 
in every direction, which are likely to continue until 
the happy period of full and final emancipation, it ap- 
pears to us that extensive experience, as well as busi- 
ness-like talents, is eminently necessary in the king’s 
representative. After residing among’ us upwards of 
two years, and toiling as your excelleney has done, to 
promote the civil, moral, and religious welfare of the 
community, your lordship must have gained extensive 
knowledge of all classes of the inhabitants, and of the 
best methods of carrying into effect the wise and be- 
nevolent intentions of the British government. Under 
these circumstances we are convinced the colony will 
sustain a great loss in your excellency’s departure, 
and unfeignedly regret that any circumstances should 
have transpired, which, in your excellency’s judgment, 
has rendered a resignation necessary. 

“ But much as we regret your excellency’s departure 
at this important and critical period, we do not believe 
that the majority of the inhabitants of Jamaica have 
lost their interest in your lordship’s generous heart. 
While here their welfare has been promoted by your 
excellency’s watchful eye and uncompromising con- 
duct, and when the Atlantic shall roll between them 
and their faithful governor, we cannot doubt that their 
interest will be kept in view by the Marquis of Sligo 
in the councils of his majesty. 

“We rejoice that during your excellency’s admini- 
stration, the Wesleyan methodists have not been sub- 
ject to interruptions and injuries similar to those for- 
merly inflicted on them, and that they therefore have 
not been necessitated to add to your lordship’s other 
pressing and perplexing engagements by appeals to 
you, as governor, for redress. For this they are thank- 
fal to God and a tolerant government, and hope their 
peaceable and prudent and loyal conduct will ever se- 
cure to them the invaluable blessing of British protee. 
tion. 

“ Your lordship, as a nobleman and as our governor, 
we sincerely respect. In a country like this, where 
vice and immorality abound, virtuous examples in the 
higher circles always produce a salutary effect on the 
community generally ; but moral example has not 
been your lordskip’s only or chief praise. Even the 
public journals of the island have borne their testi- 
mony to your lordship’s anxiety to promote the edn- 
cation of the rising race; and, in the interviews with 
which your lordship has honoured us, we have had 
abundant evidence of your excellency’s desire to pro- 
mote the cause of religion in every becoming way. 

“ As a body we beg your excellency’s acceptance of 
our sincere thanks for your kindness to us. When an 
interview has been necessary, your lordship has ever 
been accessible. Any information we have needed has 
been most condescendingly communicated, and we 
have had every necessary assurance of your lordship’s 
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lawful privileges. 
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land, the continued confidence of the sovereign, a life | 
of usefulness to the nation, and, at length, a blissful | 
eternity. 

“ Signed in the name, and on behalf of the ministers | 
and members of the Wesleyan Societies in Jamaica. 


“J. Epmonvson, Chairman of the District.” 4 
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REPLY. 


*Gentlemen,—The experience of two years’ resi- | 
dence in Jamaica, during which I have devoted my | 
best attention to the business of the colony, and to the | 
ie 3 eflicient working of that magnificent and humane | 
2. measure, the abolition of slavery, would have suf-| 
f ficiently proved to me, had [ not been previously con. | 
BS vineed of them, the invaluable benefits accruing, even 


“It would be wilting blindness alone which could | 
prevent my seeing the happy effects of the zealous | 
labours of the missionaries in this island. 


| irresistible progress of public opinion—a eause which, 


_vourable influence, and gradually bring this colony to 
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determination to protect us in the enjoyment of our |better understood on both sides. When, however, 1| consummation, and that, when the day shall arrive, 


|recount these improvements, | hope it may not be | your excellency will be present with us in mind, if not 
In conclusion we sincerely wish your excellency a | imagined that I take to myself any credit for their 


comfortable, safe, and speedy passage to your native production. I am far from thinking that th 


? originate 
in any exertions of mine, however anxious | may have 
been to promote them. They all have issued from the 


under God's blessing, must continue to exercise a fa- 


the state in which it ought to be. The value of pro- 
perty has recently much increased ; its security been 
preved by the extensive purchases made by those 
amongst you who are eertainly inferior to none in 
knowledge of the real state of things, and by the in- 
flux of capital now flowing into this island. Whether 
all these things will continue or cease to be the lot of 
Jamaica, will depend upow yourselves. A prudent and 
temperate course will ensure to this island, I confi- 
dently trust, a state of prosperity equal to your warmest 


in the common walks of life, from religious instruction. | expectations.” 


The “ Freeholders and other inhabitants of the pa- 
rish of St. Andrew,” express their “ sincere regret” at 


| his lordship’s departure, say that to him “ the island at 


“The quiet and peaceable manner in which the | large is indebted for the successful working of the 


great change in the social condition of the lower classes | 


of the population was carried into effect, and the serious 


attributed only to that religious instruction which they 
have received at your hands, and those who have de- 
voted themselves to this good cause, &c.” 

The baptists in the island also presented a similar 


address, but we have not yet received the paper con- 
taining it. 


| of our fellow colonists who—while the foundation of 
ma 


3. FREEHOLDERS AND OTHER INHABITANTS. 


The Belvidera, the ship in which the marquis was 
to sail, arrived at Kingston on Saturday. Between 
that and Tuesday evening, sixteen hundred “ inhabit- 
ai-ts of the city and parish of Kingston,” signed an 
address to his excellency. In the course of it they 
say— 

We have witnessed with sincere pleasure the en- 
deavours of your excellency, by your own example and 
that of your amiable family, to abolish complexional 
ie distinctions, and unite the entire population of this co- 
: lony in the bonds of amity and good feeling. 

i “The ready access which the humblest individuals 
have had to your excellency—the prompt and kind 
manner in which their grievances have been listened 
to, and, if possible, redressed; and your general urbanity 
and kindness of disposition have not only produced a 
feeling of deep and heartfelt gratitude and affection on 
the part of the people, but established your excellency’s 
. claim to the enviable title of ‘the poor man’s friend.’ 

“ Sincerely believing your excellency to be actuated 
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ie by the kindest feelings towards the inhabitants of this 
af colony, and an anxious desire to render all classes 
a happy and contented, we trust that opportunities for 
ni carrying such feelings and desires into effect will again 
resent themselves, and that at no distant period your 
“ : 


excellency may evince your desire for the welfare and 
; prosperity of the island, by the resumption of those 
Pe dities from the performance of which we sincerely 
i hepe your excellency las only temporarily retired.” 

To which his excellency replied :— 

“Among the varions contending feelings which 
3 must attend my departure from this island, after a re- 
sidence of not indeed a lengthened continuance, but of 


Bt intense interest from the mighty measure which has 

during that time principally engrossed my attention, I 
% must always recollect with heartful pleasure those 
a tokens of personal regard and esteem which I have 


received since my departure has been decided on. 
Gratifying however as they are, f feel an higher re- 
pe ward, in the approbation which has been expressed, 
oe from quarters I so highly respect, of my public con- 
an duct since I have been occupied in the administration 
Ba of affairs in Jamaica. In my first address to the in- 
a habitants immediately on my arrival, I did declare 
th that complexional distinctions were at an end. To 

i maintain this principle, and make that assertion one of 
fact and not of words only, has been my study ; and 
most happy am I to think, that my declarations in that 
respect appear to have turned out well founded. Reli- 
gious prejudices have, I trust | may say, disappeared. 
A great diminution of complaints between master and 
apprentice has taken place since the law has been 
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manner in which their gratitude was evinced for the | 
great benefit they received on that occasion, can be | 


| great experiment of slave emancipation,” and add— 

“ Notwithstanding the opposition which your excel- 
|lency has met with from some of our fellow colonists, 
| we feel it due to your excellency to remark, that it is 
| chiefly to your indefatigable exertions in the impartial 
administration of your government, that the island at 
large is indebted for the successful working of the 
great experiment of slave emancipation. 

“ We deprecate and regret the ingratitude of such 
| the stability of their property, and of the happiness of 
future generations was being laid by your excellency’s 
paternal hand—by the firm and vigorows administra- 
tion of the most arduous and difficult duties which 
ever fell to the lot of the ruler of a people, resisted 
their benefactor because the last relics of unlawful 
power, to which they clung, were by your excellency 
steadily withheld from their grasp. 

“Complexional distinctions, affecting civil rights, 
had been already removed by the repeal of those laws 
which gave thein birth, but the urbanity of your ex- 
cellency and your illustrious and amiable family, to- 
wards the dark-hued sons of Africa, and their de- 
scendants, in common with their fairer fellow-subjects, 
and the affability by which the humblest individuals 
; were encouraged to approach your excelleney, have 
justly acquired for you the appellation of the poor 
man’s friend.” 

To which his exeellency replies— 

“To be called ‘the poor man’s friend,’ I feel an 
high distinction, and 1 trust I shall not forfeit my 
right to that title by any change of system. To what- 
ever country I may direct my steps, and wherever that 
may be, or in whatever pursuits the remainder of my 





| life shall be employed, I shall not forget the kindness 


I have met with from very many of the inhabitants of 
Jamaica, I take my leave of you now, with the most 
hearty good wishes, and it is a gratification to me to 
feel that I have left the administration of affairs in the 
hands of a most talented and an experienced successor. 
He will equally with myself, I am confident from what 
I know of his character, oppose distinctions and pre- 
judices of all deseriptions, and 1 hope will succeed at 
last in making this an happy and united island.” 

The “ Freeholders and other inhabitants” of Port 
Royal express their regret that his excellency should 
yield up the reins of government, previous to the 
measure of emancipation being brought, as they “ sin- 
cerely trust it will be, to a happy and peaceful termi- 
nation,” and then add— 

“We had cherished the flattering hope that your 
excellency would have remained among us to witness 
the happy day when the genius of slavery should take 
her final departure from our shores, and the sun of 
freedom arise and shine forth in bright effalgence on 
our native and adopted land—when our valleys should 
resound with songs of grateful adoration to the Great 
Disposer of events, and of thankfulness to the noble 
and generous people of Britain, and to your excellency 
—and the green hills of the land of springs joyfully 
reverberate the same. But much as we regret this 
disappointment, we feel assured from the great interest 
your excellency bas taken in the measure, that you 
will look forward with as great anxiety as we do to its 

















personally.” 

His excellency replies— 

“ Happy should I have been to have found it possible 
to witness the completion of this great and good work, 
but circumstances have compelled me to sacrifice that 
pleasure. It is, however, a satisfaction to me to feel, 
that I shall leave the administration of affairs here in 
the hands of an individual, whose experience, talents 
and known disposition, will ensure to Jamaica the ad- 
vantages of an impartial government.” 

The “ Freeholders and other inhabitants of the parish 
of St. Thomas in the vale,’ presented a similar address. 

But this is far from being the worst of the matter, 
These trained “ freebooters” and “ thieves” have got 
their minds so “ completely unhinged,” that in King- 
ston itself, that theatre of “ nightly robberies and riots,” 
they have had the unheard of impadence to put the 
following advertisement in the paper! 

“The APPRENTICES in this city, who are dis- 
posed to subscribe to a piece of plate, intended to be 
presented by persons of their class to his excellency 
the Marquis of Sligo, are informed that the Reverend 
David Kerr, Parade Chapel, is authorised and ready 
to receive the same, whenever they may apply to him 
for that purpose.” 

And the editor of the paper, himself a coloured man, 
is such a “lawless agitator,” as to presume to write 
the following editorial about the matter : 

“ We are told the times change, and there are few 
disposed to deny the fact, or that we change with 
them. Formerly none but the rich and the great 
thought of proposing to subscribe for a service of plate 
to any one, whether governor or otherwise. Now the 
people, the mass, begin to judge for themselves, and 
ure about to express their opinions and feelings by a 
substantial mark of their respect to their governor and 
friend. It was thought a noble thing when the people 
of England presented golden.cups to Lords Grey and 
Brougham, and others, by means of a PENNY subscrip- 
tion ; what will be said in England, Ireland, and Scot- 
land, when it is known that the apprentices in Jamaica 
are raising a subscription to present Lord Sligo with a 
piece of plate? This proposition, we understand, first 
took rise in the county of Cornwall, the scene of the 
late rebellion, and we learn has spread into Middlesex 
and part of Surrey. No doubt it will shortly become 
general, and Lord Sligo be presented with a testimo- 
nial of regard and affection from 300,000 inhabitants 
of the island of Jamaica. Who could have supposed 
that such a change could have been effected in so short 
a time in the views and feelings of the peasantry? It 
would have been high-treason to have thought of such 
a thing three years ago.” 


RICHES IN POVERTY. 
“ Hath not God chosen the poor of this world, rich 
in faith, and heirs of the kingdom which he hath pro- 
mised to them that love him.”—James, 2d chap. 5th v. 


An unpretending little tract, including the 
above as its title page, was put into our hands, 
of the origin of which we know nothing ; but 
after reading it, we have concluded to give it 
room for the general benefit of our readers. 

“ Where shall the living, weeping o’er his woes, 
The dying, trembling at the aw/ul close ; 
Where—the betrayed, forsuken, and oppressed, 
The thousands whom the world forbids to rest— 
Where shall they find, those comforts at an end 
The Scriptures yield, or hope to find, a friend ?” 

Cowper. 

Many, very many are the instances that 


might be adduced, of those who have been 


testimony bearers to a living, heartfelt, saving 
knowledge of the truths of the gospel of our 
adorable Redeemer, as contained in the Holy 
Scriptures, among every class and condition 
of life. Surrounded by whatever could gra- 
tify and delight, in possession of all that wealth 
and power could bestow, the rich have expe- 
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rienced them to be but “ vanity and vexation 
of spirit,” and have found in the truths of the 
gospel solid peace and consolation ; whilst the 
poor, deprived of almost every earthly com- 
fort, find in the sacred volume a rich treasure, 
and learn with joyful hearts that unto them | 
this gospel is preached. 
in the language of the poet— 

“ Just knows, and knows no more, her Bible true ; 
And in that charter reads, with sparkling eyes, 
Her title to a treasure in the skies.” 

An instance of this description I recently | 
met with ina poor, sick woman, nearly ninety 
years of age: one at whose bed-side | consi- 
dered it a privilege to sit; destitute of nearly 
every external comfort and convenience, that 
might have alleviated her sufferings; strug- 
gling with poverty, age and disease, yet she | 
was rich. From her own account she had, | 
from a child, been conversant with her Bible, | 
and she appeared to be experimentally ac- 
quainted therewith. She was assured of its 
divine origin from the efficacy of its truths on 
her mind, of its source from its effect ; she 
reasoned not upon them, but believed, and 





worshipped, and adored. A large portion of 
its contents were treasured up in her mind, 
and committed to memory, so that when, from 
the failure of her eye-sight, she was no longer 
able to read, she repeated from it, as she lay in 
her bed, and commented and expatiated on it 
with uplifted hands and tearful eyes. It seem- 


ed her almost constant theme—her meat and | 


drink—her treasure. Memory had very much | 
failed with regard to other things, but on this| 
it appeared to have retained its strength. She | 
was sustained and supported in her depriva- | 


tions and sufferings by the precious consola-| upon which our hopes are built, arises from 
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rod and thy staff they comfort me,’ Oh ! | followed cunningly devised fables; when I had 
these sweet promises. Oh! my dear Saviour! | finished, she repeated that expression: ‘ No,’ 
I am vile, a poor thing; but he has suflered, | said she, ‘ not cunningly devised fables ; these 
he has died for me—yes, he has triumphed | are realities indeed; | feel their truth, I feel 
over death, hell, and the grave. ‘The sting | their comfort. Oh, tell my friends, tell my 
of death is sin,’ but he can wash away my | acquaintances, tell enquiring souls, tell poor 


Even to those who, | sins—he can cleanse me with his precious! sinners, tell all the daughters of Jerusalem,’ 


blood, which was shed for me; ‘Oh, death !| (alluding to Solomon’s song,) ‘ what Jesus has 
where is thy sting—Oh, grave! where is thy | done for my soul !—tell them that now in the 
victory !” | time of need, | find him my beloved and my 
Upon calling in to see her, not long after| friend ; and as such | commend him to them.’ 
the last mentioned interview, I found that the | She then fixed her eyes steadfastly upon me, 
time of her departure was near. She lay | and proceeded, to the best of my recollection, 
quite insensible, and while 1 saj by her bed- | as follows: ‘ You are highly favoured in be- 
side, she quietly breathed her last. |ing called to preach the gospel; I have often 
I looked around on the stripped and com-| heard you with pleasure—but give me leave 
fortless appearance her apartmeut exhibited, | to tell you, that | now see all that you have 
and how very little of this world’s goods she | said, or that you can say, is comparatively but 
had possessed, and while contemplating her | little; nor, till you come into my situation, and 
release from such a state of suffering and of | have death and eternity full in your view, will 
abject poverty, and reflecting upon the state |it be possible fur you to conceive the vast 
of her mind, as it appeared from time to time | weight and importance of the truths you de- 
when visiting her, | could not but believe that} clare. Oh! it is a serious thing to die; no 
it had been to her a joyful transition to endur-| words can express what is needful to support 
ing and blissful habitations, and that through | the soul in a dying hour.’ 
redeeming love and mercy, she had been fa-| “ When I visited her again, she said, ‘I 
voured with an admission into that city, whose | feel that my hope is fixed upon the Rock of 
walls are salvation, and her gates praise. | Ages; I know in whom | have believed ; but 
The subject of the preceding narrative was|the approach of death presents a prospect 
a poor woman resident in Philadelphia, who) which is till then hidden from us, and which 
died there in the year 1527. ‘The following cannot be described.’ She said much more 
is one among other interesting examples of the | to the same purpose, and in all she spoke 
power of religion on the minds of persons in| there was dignity, weight and evidence. We 
humble life, extracted from a work entitled | may well say with Elihu, ‘Who teacheth like 
** Cardiphonia, or the Utterance of the Heart,” | the Lord !'” 
by John Newton :— 


“ Though the grand evidence of those truths 
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tion of its promises, and amid the decay of|the authority of God declaring them in the ao ie 


the earthly tabernacle, she leaned upon them, | Scriptures, and revealing them by his Spirit 


and dwelt with fervent delight on the prospect 
of happiness which awaited her beyond the 
rave. I have sometimes, upon returning 
rom visiting her, been induced to note down 
some of her expressions. At one time she 


A few days ago the funeral occurred of an 
to the awakened mind; yet some of these aged man of intemperate habits. Three 
truths are so mysterious, so utterly repugnant dealers in ardent spirits attended as his pall 
to the judgment of depraved nature, that, bearers, and some assistance in the solemn 
through the remaining influence of unbelief | 4ty of removing the corse was rendered by 
and vain reasoning, the temptations of Satan, | * distiller, between whom and the deceased a 


said, “Oh, the precious promises! how ex-|and the subtle arguments with which some | violent quarrel had existed, which resulted in 


; ; l 
cellent ; what should I do without them? Oh,| men, reputed wise, attack the foundations of | ® @wsuit. 


my dear Saviour!—he died for me, a r 
thing—I have nothing else to trust in. 


This little circumstance, and the 


|our faith, the minds even of believers are surprise expressed by some that the distiller 
am | sometimes capable of being shaken. 


I knoyy | Should have followed his enemy to the grave, 


a poor sinner, clothed with iniquity and in-| no better corroborating evidence for the relief | 2¥€ Tise in my mind to a train of serious re- 


firmity, vile and sinful, but his precious blood 

was shed for me. He can cleanse me—he | 
can save me—I trust in him. ‘There is no| 
other way—no other foundation ean any man) 
lay than this. Oh, my Saviour! Oh, that| 
precious promise of his, ‘ he that cometh unto | 
me, I will in no wise cast out :’” repeating 1| 
will in no wise cast out, “ ’tis the promise of| 
a Saviour—’tis the promise of a God. The) 
Lord hath not dealt hardly with me ; he hath! 
not given me extreme pain to bear. Oh, he 

is good ! he is very merciful! he has detain- 

ed me here a great while; he knows what is 

best ; I am willing to go when he sees fit, and | 
willing to wait his time ; he knows what he is | 
keeping me here for—I am ready to go, and 

willing to wait.” 

At another time, upon telling her, that 
whenever the summons came, | believed it 
would be a happy change to her, she said— 
“Oh! «when I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death, thou wilt be with me, thy 


of the mind under such assaults, than the tes- | flections which I should be willing to impress 
timony of dying persons, especially such as| “PO? others. I thought that if we could only 
have lived out of the noise of controversy, and |look upon each of our fellow-creatures as 
who, perhaps, never heard a syllable of what | beings who must at some time, and who may 
has been stated in these evil days, against |‘? * Y°TY short period, become 

some of the most important articles of the). “A brother to the insensible rock, 
Christian faith. Permit me to relate, upon’ And to the sluggish clod,” 

this occasion, some things which exceedingly | reflecting, too, at the same time, that this 
struck me in the conversation I had with a! must also be our lot, the recollection of our 
young woman whom I visited in her last ill-| common destiny would so soften and harmo- 
ness, about two years ago. She was a sober, nize our feelings as to check emotions of 
prudent person, of plain sense ; she could read| anger and irritation, and to strengthen that 
the Bible, but had read little beside; her|tie of universal consanguinity which should 
knowledge of the world was nearly confined| bind together the children of one Father, 
to the parish, for | suppose she was seldom, | whose characteristic is love, and who has made 
if ever, twelve miles from home. She _had/| our love to each other the test of our duty to 
known the gospel seven years before the Lord| Him. I would that this might be more fre- 
visited her with a lingering consumption,| quently borne in remembrance—that we 
which at length removed her to a better| should look not only on those with whom we 
world. A few days previous to her death, in} meet occasionally and transiently “in the 
prayer by her bed-side, | thanked the Lord| world’s crowd,” but also on our nearest 
that he gave her now to see that she had not! friends and relatives with whom we have 
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hourly intercourse, as persons who may, be- |when the native instantly plunged into the | |many of our fellow citizens have not an ade- 
fore the lapse of another day, in the inscruta- | water, a short distance from the very jaws of | quate conception of the extent of this iniquity 


bile ordering of the All-Wise Disposer of | 
events, be numbered with the silent dead, to} 
whom no amends can be made for the pain| 
we may have afforded them, or the injustice | 
we may have done them in our anger. 
As a people, we are opposed to “war—and 
“whence come wars and fighting!” Ought} 
we not scrupulously to guard against those | 
evil emotions, out of which strife grows, and | 
all that would interrupt the harmony attend- 
ant upon loving our neighbours as ourselves 7 | 
An inconsiderate and hasty expression rarely 
fails to leave an unpleasant feeling, incom- 
patible with a healthy and devotional frame 
of mind; and one petty misunderstanding | 
gives rise to another, till coldness takes the | 
place of friendship, and those who ought to | 
have mingled harmoniously in religious fel- 
lowship, cannot place their gifts upon the 
altar, nor ask Divine forgiveness for their | 
sins, as they forgive those who trespass | 
against them. 
“It is the glory of a man to pass over a) 
transgression ;” and I thought, in contem- | 
plating the ghastly corpse, that could these 
two opponents have certainly known that in| 
a very few days their relative position would 
be so altered, the one would have lost his 
enmity in emotions of tender pity, and the 
other in a conviction that the object of con- 
viction was to him lighter than vanity. 


Ww. 


SHARK © GHT. 

The following curious account of a shark 
fight, by an eye-witness, appeared in the Cal- 
cutta Oriental Herald :—* An instance of 
intrepidity and dexterity on the part of an 
up-country native, well worthy of being re- 
corded, occurred lately in this neighbourhood. 
I chanced to be on the spot when “this display 
of coolness and courage took place ; and had 
I not witnessed it, I confess I should have 
been sceptical in believing what, nevertheless, 
is plain matter of fact. I was walking on the 
bank of the river at the time when some up- 
country boats were delivering their cargoes. | 
A considerable number of coolies were em- 

loyed on the shore in the work, all of whom | 
E checieul running away in apparent trepida- 
tion from the edge of the water—returning 
again, as if eager, yet afraid, to approach | 
some object, and again retreating as before. | 
I hastened to the spot to ascertain the matter, { 
when I perceived a huge monster of a shark | 
sailing along, now near the surface of the 
water, and now sinking down, apparently in 
pursuit of his prey. At this moment, a na- 
tive, on the Choppah roof of one of the boats, 
with a rope in his hand, which he was slowly 
coiling up, surveyed the shark’s motions with 
a look that evidently indicated he had a 
serious intention of encountering him in his 
own element. Holding the rope, on which 
he made a sort of running knot, in one hand, 
and stretching out the other arm, as if already 
in the act of swimming, he stood in an attitude 
truly picturesque, waiting the reappearance of 
the shark. At about six or eight yards from 
the boat, the animal rose near the surface, 





| his back with the other. 


| tive’s s body, that he might seize upon his prey, | of honourable commerce. 


|measured, his length was found to be Six | 


the monster. The shark immediately turned | | there, and therefore subjoin an extract from 
round and swam slowly towards the man,|a late paper, which, however startling, is by 
'who, in his turn, nothing daunted, struck out | no means an exaggerated statement :— 

the arm that was at liberty, and approached| ‘ There are 7000 slaves in the very temple 
|his foe. When within a foot or two of the|of our liberty. The ten miles square, where 
shark, the native dived beneath him, the ani- | | our representatives meet to transact the busi- 
mal going down almost at the same instant. | ness of the nation, is one of the greatest slave 
The bold assailant in this most frightful con-|m marts io the world. In a single number of 
test soon reappeared on the opposite side of|the National Intelligencer, of August 25th, 


the shark, swimming fearlessly with the hand | 1836, are the advertisements of five different 


he had at liberty, and holding the rope behind | slave-traders. One of them offers ‘Cash for 
The shark, which | Negroes,’ without specifying the number. 
had also by this time made his appearance | The other four offer cash for, in all Fourteen 
again, immediately swam towards him: and | Hunprep !—It is the only port in the world 
while the animal was apparently in the act of | from which slave ships depart regularly with 


lifting himself over the lower part of the na-| the system and precision of the packet ships 
Who knows the 


|the man, making a strong effort, threw him- | | horrors of those slave ships? The human 
iself up perpendicularly, and went down with | stock crammed into their hold twice a month 


his feet foremost, the shark following him so} for the New Orleans market are not permit- 
simultaneously, that I was fully impressed | ‘ted to reveal them. No supervision is exer- 
with the idea that they had gone down grap- | cised by the Federal government under whose 
pling together. As far as I could judge, they | exclusive jurisdiction those vessels are fitted 
remained nearly twenty seconds out of sight, | out ; for the present house of representatives, 
while I stood in breathless anxiety, and, I | at its late session, has voted that ‘ Congress 
may add, horror, waiting the result of this | ought not to interfere in any way with slavery 
fearful encounter. Suddenly the native made | in the District of Columbia.’ It is left to the 
his appearance, holding up botlf his hands| mercy of the slave dealers of the District to 
over his head, and calling out with a voice| decide between their own profits and the 
that proclaimed the victory he had won while | comforts of those whom they are sending, 
underneath the wave, ‘Tan—tan!’ The) heart-broken, to the fatal cotton and cane 
people in the boat were all prepared; the rope | fields of Louisiana. We are thus made re- 
was instantly drawn tight, and the struggling | sponsible not only for a system of robbery 
victim, lashing the water in his wrath, was|and murder but of unregulated robbery and 
dragyed to the shore, and despatched. When murder.” 


feet nine inches. His girth, at the greatest, | At page 106 of our Vol. I., under the head, 
three feet seven inches. The native who| Agricultural Enterprise, was inserted an ex- 
achieved this intrepid and dexterous exploit | tract from the Quarterly Review relating to 
bore no other marks of his finny enemy than| Robert Barclay, a descendant of the cele- 
a cut on the left arm, evidently received from | brated Apologist, and to his extraordinary 
coming in contact with the tail or some one|improvement of the family estate at Ury in 
of the fins of the animal.” | Scotland, once the residence of his ancestor 
|of the same name. A literary friend has 
placed at our disposal the original article of 
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EE AG * _| which the former is but a brief outline. We 


ELEVENTH MONTH, 5, 1836. | have concluded to insert it at large, although 
‘it will extend into several numbers, persuaded 


The annual meeting of the national Jegisla- | that it will be read with interest and probably 


|ture is near at hand, and is it not a query | profit, by our numerous intelligent friends en- 


which every friend to equal mercy and jus-| gaged in rural pursuits; and, as an example 
tice, irrespective of nation or colour, should | of successful individual energy and persever- 
put to himself—what can be done for the re-| ance applied to useful purposes, it is not with- 
lief of the poor bond-men? We are aware | out attractions for the general reader. See 
that the movements of the Society of Friends, | our first page. 

even in behalf of oppressed humanity, ought | _ 

ever to be characterized by mildness, by pru-| A stated meeting of the “ Concord Aux- 
dence, by a proper regard to fitness as to the |iliary Bible Association of Friends,” will be 
time and the occasion—alike remote from | held at Friends’ meeting-house, Middletown, 
rashness or pusillanimity. It does, however, | on second day, the 14th ‘instant, at 11 o'clock 
seem to us, that while slavery continues, it | a. M. Jesse J. Manis, Sec’y. 
would be right, at every recurrence of the | — 

meeting of congress, to consider whether any | A stated meeting of the Auxiliary Bible 
step can be taken with a prospect of benefit ;| Association of Friends, within the limits of 
and we thought that it would be well for Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting, will be held 
Friends to reflect, how far it may be season-| on second day, the 7th of eleventh month, at 
able and obligatory at the present juncture to | Cropwell* meeting-house, at 2 o’clock P. M. 
petition that body, at least so far as relates Narnanten N. Sroxes, Sec’y. 

to slavery and the traffic in slaves within the| 10th mo. 26th, 1836. 

District of Columbia. We apprehend that| * By mistake put Crosswell last week. 








